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every book that can be found anywhere,* and one is as
much master of his time there as it is possible to be ;
so that I conclude your not studying in London was
owing to some indisposition in lyour mind or body.
Your want of modern books at Cambridge was a real
hindrance. Often do I upbraid and look down upon
myself, when, in comtemplation of the heights of learn-
ing to which one may attain, I view my own inferiority,
and think how much many others, and amongst them
you, Temple, are above me. Yet on the other hand,
when I consider what vexations you suffer, from which
I am free, I am inclined to quiet myself. Much study
is a weariness to the flesh/' says the wise man ; now, if
there is on the whole more pain than pleasure in advanc-
ing far into literature, would you advise me to do it ?
I am glad that you had two agreeable interviews
with Hurd; but I do not understand that you dined
with him. Should not a Bishop be given to hospitality ?
I hope to see your journal that you kept; you shall see
all my volumes when you come to Scotland. Let us
resolve that, if God is pleased to allow us life and
health, we shall without fail have a meeting in London
next Spring. I am sorry that, like myself, you have
not the art of economy, so as to be laying up some-
thing handsome every year, when your income is, as I
suppose, ^500 a year. All I shall say as to your small
debt to me is, that a remittance of it to me in my
present situation, whenever you can easily spare the
money would be an aid. Now, Temple, take care, I
am not dunning you; I am writing with a candid
frankness to my most intimate friend, who, when his

* Alas ! three-quarters of a century since this was written, the
search for Mr. Temple's publications [with the exception of the
" Essay on the Clergy"] at the British Museum has proved vain.
[A set may be seen in the University Library at Cambridge.]